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THE ROYAL MARINES. 
Sotprers were habitually employed in ships long 
before the Marines, as we know them, were called 
into existence. At first, the Foot-guards supplied the 
required men. In 1664, in the time of the Merry 
Monarch, the first ‘ maritime regiment’ was raised, 
and was numbered, it is supposed, third on the list, 
or just before the ‘ Buffs,’ which were at first No. 4. 
The regiment was created ‘ upon Report of the Lords 
Commissioners for the Affayres of His Majestye’s 
Navy Royall and Admiralty of this kingdom, It 
was, moreover, twelve hundred strong, and ‘ under 
one collonell’? A regiment expressly designed for 
sea-service is mentioned in the Army List of 1684; 
and in the description of a review at Putney, in 
that year, the corps is alluded to thus: ‘The Lord 
High Admiral of England, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot, commanded by Sir Charles Littleton, 
called also the “ Admiral Regiment.”’ It consisted 
of twelve companies. It had yellow coats, lined 
with red; and amongst other appointments, 
Samuel Tatham and John Tatham were respect- 


| ively ‘ chirugeon’ and ‘ chirugeon’s mate.’ Between 


the years 1687 and 1698, several more ‘ maritime 
regiments’ were added, and included in the navy 
estimates. About this time, too, the men of these 
corps were retained continuously in them, whereas, 
before that, they were drafted into the navy, as 
sailors, as soon as they had learned how to work 
a ship, their places being filled up by recruits, 
These troops are spoken of as ‘ Marines’ for the 
first time on the occasion of the attack on St 
Christopher, where they were disembarked, and 
fought on land. On the peace of Ryswick, how- 
ever, which terminated the hostilities between 
ourselves and France, Spain, and Holland, in 
1697, the Marines were disbanded entirely. 

One of the very first acts of Queen Anne, on her 
accession in 1702, was to establish a powerful force 
of Marines ; twelve regiments were created—six 
for regular sea-service, and six to act on shore with 
disciplined land-forces. These troops were soon 
after employed for the absurd purpose of upholding 


the pretensions of an Archduke of Austria to 
the throne of Spain (of which he called himself 
Charles III.) against Philip V. One very important 
result, however, followed upon this struggle, for, 
in 1704, eighteen hundred marines, under the 
Prince of Hesse, landed at Gibraltar and captured 
that important fortress, which has never since been 
out of our possession. The attack was so sudden 
and dashing on this occasion, that the assailing 
force penetrated between, and separated the men 
of the garrison and their women, who were all at 
their devotions at a chapel some four miles off ; 
and it is supposed that this cireumstance had some 
influence on the governor and other authorities, 
when they decided to surrender to the summons of 
the Prince of Hesse. This same force held Gibraltar 
that year against an attacking force of seven thou- 
sand men, until relieved by Sir John Leake. The 
fortress was then maintained against the Spaniards, 
until it was ceded to us by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. During the wars of this period, the 
Marines also assisted, besides other services, at the 
capture of Sardinia, Minorca, and Nova Scotia; and 
at the Treaty of Utrecht, the two latter remained 
in our possession. 

In the early part of the reign of George L, 
economy was the order of the day, and great 
jealousy was entertained towards the maintenance 
of a standing army. As one effect of these feelings, 
therefore, and of the Treaty of Utrecht, the Marines 
were for the second time disbanded, four invalid 
companies only being retained. This unusual 
state of affairs lasted, strange to say, for twenty- 
five years, when, getting pugnacious again, six 
regiments of Marines were enrolled in the year 
1739, receiving their commanding officers and 
non-commissioned officers from the Foot-guards. 
Frequent expeditions were now sent out, and 
notably those for the capture of some of the West 
India Islands. Marine soldiers were at a premium, 
and strange as it may now seem, it was actually 
proposed to ‘convert most of our marching regi- 
ments into marines.” In 1741, there were no less 
than ten regiments of marines; but in 1746, 
curiously enough, they were incorporated with the 
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line, and numbered from the 44th to the 53d 
regiments inclusive; at the same time, however, 
they were also called the Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. Marines. 

It is well known that the 3d Buffs have the 
privilege, denied to the rest of the army, of march- 
ing through the City of London with colours flying 
and drums beating. It is not, however, so well 
known that the Marines have the same privilege. 
A curious case, proving this, is thus recorded by a 
Major Donkin. ‘It happened in the year 1746 a 
detachment of Marines were beating along Cheap- 
side, one of the magistrates came up to the officer, 
requesting him to cease the drum, as no soldiers 
were allowed to interrupt the civil repose. The 
captain commanding (an intimate friend of mine) 
immediately said: “Sir, we are Marines.” “Oh, 
sir,” replied the alderman, “I beg pardon ; I did 
not know it. Pray, continue your route as you 
please.”’ 

In 1747, the Marines were first placed under the 
Lords of the Admiralty; but in 1748, after nine 
years of continuous fighting, the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was concluded, and for the third and last 
time this celebrated corps was entirely disbanded. 
On this occasion, many of the disbanded men were 
sent out to Nova Scotia, as military colonists, by 
Lord Halifax, and they founded the town called by 
his name. 

It is curious to observe what a kind of war- 
barometer the corps of Marines has been. In 
peaceable times, they were either greatly reduced 
or altogether disbanded; but on the first pressure 
of war, up they went in numerical strength, as 
certainly as the column of mercury in fine weather. 
Thus, in 1755, when a serious struggle with 
France seemed inevitable, the Marines, from zero, 
were speedily made up to fifty companies strong. 
They were divided into three divisions, one of 
which was stationed at Portsmouth, one at Ply- 
mouth, and one at Chatham. They were not again 
disbanded, although their strength has been sub- 
jected to great fluctuations. In 1756-7 commenced 
the protracted war with France, during which Mr 
Pitt so nobly upheld the honour of the country, 
and added so largely to our dependencies at the 
expense of our enemy. In this year we were 
threatened with an invasion by France, and in 
consequence thirty more companies were added to 
the strength of the’ Marines. They were then 
gradually augmented, until, in 1758, they num- 
bered about fifteen thousand men. This, by the 
way, was the celebrated year when our great con- 
stitutional force, the militia, was first raised. War 
with France or Spain continuing up to 1763, the 
Marines had been increased up to nineteen thou- 
sand men, they had materially assisted in driving 
the French out of their East Indian settlements, 
and had helped at the capture of St Lucia, St 
Vincent, and Grenada. In 1763, however, the 
war was concluded, and the corps was reduced to 
seventy companies. 

During the war between England and her 
American provinces from 1775 to 1783, they were 
gradually augmented in strength until they reached 


twenty-one thousand ; but on the conclusion of 
peace in the latter year, again they were suddenly 
reduced to between four thousand and five thou- 
sand men. Not very long, however, were they 
allowed to remain at this strength, for on the out- 
break of the great war with France in 1791, their 
numbers were again raised; and in 1807 they 
attained their maximum strength of thirty-one 
thousand. Up to 1802, this body had been called 
simply ‘Marines, but in this year they were 
honoured by the appellation ‘ Royal,’ a title which 
they had fully earned by their brilliant services in 
the four quarters of the globe. After the peace 
of 1815, they were reduced to six thousand men; 
but they have been gradually augmented, until 
they now number 14,700. 

The marines have always been noted for their 
stanch, steady, and reliable conduct. On ship- 
board they have often strengthened the hands of 
naval captains in maintaining discipline amongst 
the sailors, who, on account of their uncertain 
service and * free-and-easy ways, were often very 
insubordinate in times gone by. The celebrated 
case of the mutiny at the Nore developed this 
characteristic of the Marines in a remarkable 
manner. For a long time the sailors had felt 
aggrieved concerning their pay and allowances, 
but no overt act was committed until Easter Sun- 
day of the year 1797, when the men of the ship 
Queen Charlotte, on being ordered to weigh, posi- 
tively refused to stir ‘unless the enemy’s fleet put 
to sea.’ All the measures for repressing the 
mutinous feeling having failed, and the men 
having tried to hold a convention on board the 
London, Admiral Colpoys had the marines under 
arms, and ordered them to fire on the mutineers ; 
but these latter were too strong for them, and the 
whole of the marines and naval officers were taken 
prisoners. In fact, neither on this occasion nor on 
any other during all this trying time, did a man of 
the Marines join the mutiny. At Yarmouth Roads, 
too, where there was an outbreak of mutiny in 
the fleet under Admiral Duncan, the marines, by 
seizing the ringleaders on board the Venerable, 
quelled the disturbance. On this occasion, it is 
recorded of Captain David Wilson of this corps, 
that on the mutineers demanding from him the keys 
of the arm-chest, he threw them overboard, and 
told the sailors to go and fetch them. In 1798, 
there were serious popular disturbances in the 
kingdom, and again the marines were prominent 
in quelling the insurrection. 

From the description given of the Marines from 
their first establishment down to the present day, 
it will be seen that they have always proved most 
useful soldiers, and admirably adapted for the 
service of an insular and maritime nation like ours. 
At first, they were required not only to fight on 
shore and on board ship, and to assist the sailors to 
work their ships, but to keep the latter in check. 
In the present day, however, Jack is procured, dis- 
ciplined, and treated in a very different fashion from 
that of the olden time, so that the marine is no longer 
required as a check on the sailor. Moreover, since 
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the introduction of steam, and of a small number 
of powerful , in place of a large number of 
oat guns, the crews of vessels of war have not 
been required to be so large. Hence it is that the 
recent idea of reducing the Marines was started. 
But the Marines are great favourites of the public. 
It is felt that they are just the reverse of the 
flunky who was ‘for hornament, not ‘for work. 
It is felt that on shore they are quite equal to our 
best troops, and on shipboard, of course, greatly 
their superiors. It is felt, moreover, that they are 
snubbed by the Admiralty and the a and 
treated coldly by the army. Therefore, the British 
public are, and naturally so, partial to the Marines, 
and by no means eager for their reduction. 

There is one mode of employing the Marines, 
which assuredly any other nation in our position but 
our curious selves would have put in action : namely 
by garrisoning many of our isolated maritime 
dependencies all over the world with these troops. 
If this plan were —— the men might be taken 
out and brought back in our ships-of-war, and 
shifted from ship to shore and from shore to 
ship, as their health and the convenience of the 
service required; and a great portion of the 
expensive system of transports and the relief of 
invalids be rendered unnecessary. The great Nelson 
is supposed to have said, on the subject of 
employing Marines: ‘When I become First Lord 
of the Admiralty, every fleet shall have perfect 
battalions of Marines, with their artillery, and 
commanded by experienced field-officers, to be 
prepared to make a serious impression on an 
enemy’s coast. Now, although we entertain no 
intention of making impressions on enemies’ 
coasts in the present day, still we do require to 

s the means of supporting and reinforcing 
our outlying a If we have too many 
soldiers, let us by all means curtail the number, 
but think twice before reducing one of the most 
useful and serviceable corps we 


ve, our per mare, 
per terram sailor-soldiers. 


LOST AT THE GOLD-FIELDS. 


‘D’ ye mind the big snaw-storm o’ saxty-three? 
Eh, but yon was an awfu’ sair time. I was oot 
in’t mysel, and got near smoored, forbye losin’ 
ane o’ my taes, nippit wi’ the frost. Mony and 
mony a wild storm hae I seen at hame afore I left 
bonny Scotland ; but I never saw onythin’ sae 
fearfu’ bad as yon.’ 

A tall, well-built man was Sandy Macfarlane, 
the speaker. As he stood in the sunlight, leaning 
on a long-handled shovel, his muscular arms 
stripped to the shoulders, his well-developed 
throat bared to the breeze, and his bronzed features 
set in a shaggy framework of bright-coloured hair, 
he looked a very model of human strength. It 
must have been a fearful storm indeed to which 
a frame so powerful had been compelled to 
succumb. 

I will tell the story nearly in his own words, 
only slightly toning down the rich Doric—remini- 
scent of far-away heathery braes—in which it was 
told to me. 

*Ye see, he continued, ‘I had been workin’ for 
a spell in Conroy’s, on a bit claim there, when 
tidins cam’ fleein’ aboot o’ a grand “rush” to a 


fine new gully somewhere oot ower the “ Auld 
Man” Ranges. I had done gey weel in Conroy’s, 
though I wadna hae tell’t ye sae if ye had for- 
gathered wi’ me at the time; but there’s no sae 
muckle harm in speakin’ o’t the noo. Five punds 
and nine ounces—that’s saxty-nine ounces in a’, 
ye ken—was each man’s share; and a’ braw, 
nuggety gowd—none o’ your pouthery stuff, sic as 
the lads wash oot o’ the sands o’ the Molyneux, 
though I’m no denyin’ it’s vera gude gowd to get, 
when there’s plenty o’t. 

‘We had wrought oot our claim, and had just 


done “ washin’-up,”* when the news got aboot. 


At first, I gave sma’ heed till’t; but when 
Saturday cam’ round, I thought I’d just gae down 
to the township, to pit my gowd into the bank, 
and maybe hae a crack wi’ a few cronies. As I 
was wantin’ a few claes, I steppit intil a store—ye 
mind it weel: it was keepit by an auld Israelite 
that ca’d himsel the “ Wonder o’ the Warld ;” and 
wha should be there buyin’ bran-new blankets 
and rugs, and a hantle mair things, but Willie 
Cranston! I kent Willie fine, for we cam’ oot 
thegither in the Cheviot. Sae I speered at him, 
was he bringin’ hame his lassie, that he wanted 
sic a heap o’ furnishins. And he up and tauld 
me that he had been ower to Campbell’s (as they 
ca’d the new rush), and was mates wi’ three ither 
lads in a claim; and how it was as cauld as the 
tap o’ Benvoirlich there. Willie had been in a 
warehouse at hame, sae he was sent down to the 
township to buy blankets and sic-like, as he kent 
mair aboot these matters than ony o’ the ithers. 
‘You may be sure we didna pairt without payin’ 
our respects to the Kirkliston, though it’s but 
sma’ bree that comes oot in bottles frae that still, 
and no to be compared to the grand auld Glenlivet. 
And Willie gied me sic an account o’ the place he 
was workin’ in, that I went back to my 
e’en red-wud to be aff at ance; but they wadna 
hear tell o’t, for, as they said (and it was nae mair 
than truth), there was plenty o’ grun’ left in 
seme yet, and maybe as gude as ony in 
Campbell’s ; and they thought me daft to leave it, 
as we had done sae weel. But “first at a feast, 
and last at a fray,” was aye my way; sae we just 
pairted, no in anger, but gude friends, and I joined 
a party wha were settin’ oot for the rush. ad 
them were fine buirdly fallows; but the tither ane 
was a wee bit English laddie—a kind o’ hafflins 
callant—ca’d Tam Page. He was a sonsie lad, wi’ 
a trifle o’ book-lear, and made the way lightsome 
wi’ his queer stories and cheerfu’ havers. I mind 
his tellin’ that when he was at school he was ca’d 
the page that never turned ower a fresh leaf. I 
took a great likin’ to the chiel, for he wasna strong ; 
and aften when we were speelin’ up the sides 0’ 
the ranges, I used to lighten him o’ a pairt o’ his 
“swag.” t+ Not that he ever complained; for he 
aye set a stout heart to a steep brae, and tried to 
keep up wi’ the lave; but I could see it was ower 
muckle for him. And eh, the w work we had 
afore we gat to the tap o’ the Auld Man! Puir 
Tam was right-down dunted; but for a’ that, his 
een fairly glinted wi’ pleasure, as he loot his 


* The process of gold-washing is so termed. 
+ Any burden is usually spoken of as a swag. 
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swag fa’ to the grun’, and lookit round at the 
prospect. Weel, it was a bonny sight, nae doubt, 
wi’ the Dunstan Plains and the Teviot far below 
us, and the tents shewin’ like wee specks in the 
distance, and the Molyneux wimplin’ alang like 
a siller thread in the bottom; and the Leanin’ 
Rock, and the Knobbys, and the Lammerlaws, and 
mony ither mountains that I dinna ken the name 
0’, standin’ boldly oot in the wanin’ sunlight. But 
I think I cared mair just then for a gude scone, or 


a cog o’ parritch, wi’ a pannikin o’ tea, and maybe | b: 


a drap whisky to end wi’, than for ony prospect 
in the warld. 

‘We campit oot the first night in a neuk o’ the 
mountain, and mony a fire forbye ours glimmered 
on the face o’ the brae ; for by this time the tidins 
had spread through the diggins, and folk were 
makin’ their way to the rush frae a’ pairts. Next 
day we gat up early, and were the first to reach 
Campbell’s. Sae, as we had the pick o’ the grun’, 
wi’ Willie Cranston’s advice, we sune markit 
aclaim; and a gude claim it turned oot. Ane 0’ 
my mates, wha had been in Victoria, said it minded 
him o’ the claims he had worked in at auld Gowden 
Point and Eaglehawk. Nae doubt, as ye are sae 
weel acquent wi’ Victoria, ye ll ken what that may 
mean, so I needna say ony mair. But I tell ye the 
wash-dirt * was a braw sight for sair een. We 
wrought there easy for a time; but as the winter 
creepit on, the water would whiles get frozen up, 
sae that we could only work for a few hours in the 
day, and aften no at a. And when August cam’, 
the burn wad stop rinnin’ for days thegither. Then 
a little snaw began to fa’. At first, it wad melt 
awa’; but after a while the grun’ got that hard 
that ye couldna pit a pick+ intil’t. And the snaw 
didna melt then ; but it got deeper and deeper, till 
it covered up a the claims,’and lay upon the grun’ 
sae hard and firm that ye could step on’t without 
breakin’ the crust. 

‘Still, we didna care to leave the gully; for 
a’body said the snaw wad sune be gane, and the 
claim was far too gude to lose. Sae we stopt on, 
and amused oursels as weel’s we could in our huts, 
whilin’ awa’ the time wi’ cards and sic-like, or, as 
Tam said, leavin’ our cards on our friends. Tam’s 
cheery ways helpit us alang fine ; for he had aye a 
blithe sang, or a jest, or a rantin’ story to gie us at 
apinch. But the cauld continued, and the snaw 
cam’ down mair and mair. And the sma’ store o’ 
provisions in the gully to dwindle, for nae 
packers cam’ through till us, and folk began to 
think o’ gettin’ awa afore worse cam’ o’t. First 
| flitted, ane or twa at a time, then mair went, 
and at last they gaed aff by dizzens, and a’ things 
got unco dreary wi’ us then in Campbell's. 

‘There was plenty o’ timmer in the gullies, and 
we had biggit a warm hut, but we wualian live on 
fire alane, and there seemed nae certain prospect o’ 
a mair seasonable meal if we stopt ony langer. 
Sae one mornin’ we got a padlock frae the store, 
and lockit up the hut (for we meant to go back 
when the weather broke), and shouthered our 
swags, wi’ a number o’ ithers a’ bound for the 
Dunstan. There were twenty-seven o’ us a’ tauld ; 
and it seemed as if naethin’ could hinder us, for if 
ane fell, twa could help him on. But we had 
bided too lang for sic a journey, and we had a 
warnin’, nae doubt, if we had but ta’en it. I 
mind weel as we took a pairtin’ cup wi’ our friend 


the storekeeper—auld Alick Burniewin’, as we 
ca’d him, because he had a smiddy next the store 
—he said to Tam Page (and I hae often and often 
thought on’t, for aiblins he was tauld what was to 
happen): “Tammy, my lad, ye’d best stop in my 
pe smiddy, for it’s a cauld bed ye’se hae the 
nicht on yon range.” Tam leugh, as his way was, 
and simply answered that he’d rather lie in a 
cauld than a het ane, sae lang as he didna lie 
his lane. And wi’ that we started for up the lang 


rae. 

‘The cauld white snaw covered the haill moun- 
tain wi’ a braid white sheet, vera tryin’ to the een, 
and sae thick ye couldna tell the gullies frae the 
hillocks, and no a glimpse o’ the blue sky could 
we discern; but ower them a dour heavy cloud 
was hangin’, and the air was snell and piercin’, 
Still there was no down-pour, and we a’ ex- 
pectit to mak’ the low grun’ on the tither side 
afore night-fa’. But it was no to be. Afore we 
were weel half-way to the tap o’ the range, the 
snaw began to fa’ in sma’ feathery flakes, and 
as it did sae the day seemed to darken. Tam said 
it was the last kick; but I misdoubted that, 
for I hadna been herdin’ nigh auchteen years at 
hame for naethin’. However, we gaed on and on, 
aye hopin’ it would sune clear up. But the snaw 
fell thicker, and the wind rase and blew it in our 
faces till we were amaist blin’ and fairly dazed wi’t. 
Naethin’ could we now see but snaw aboon and 
around. The government folk had pit up cairns 
and guide-posts a’ the way, for some wha kent the 
kintra foreboded what was comin’; but the deil a 
cairn or onythin’ else but the snaw could we see. 
Some o’ the lads had travelled the track ower and 
ower again, and as they seemed to ken the road sae 
weel, we gave them the lead. But they sune gat 
bewildered like the lave, and by the time we won 
the crown o’ the range, they kent nae mair where 
we were than the rest o’ us. 

‘We had brought some sticks wi’ us, to mak’ a 
fire and boil our “billies” * wi’; and aboot mid-day 
we cried a halt, and got ahint ane o’ thae bi 
rocks, like broken-down pyramids, that are scatte: 
all over the mountain. But a’ we could do, the 
wind and the snaw pit oot the lowe, and it wadna 
bleeze mair than eneugh to light our pipes wi’. 
Sae we were fain to be content wi’ a drap 
whisky and a smoke, forbye a trifle o’ cauld pro- 
vender ; and then we had a kind o’ consultation. 
Some were for gaein’ back to Campbell’s, and ithers 
were for gaein’ on to the Dunstan. Tam and mysel 
took different sides. I had reckoned the time and 
counted the cost ; and we had been frae seven till 
almost one strugglin’ sae far, and it was still a 
lang way down to the river; and the storm was 
aye growin’ fiercer ; and abune a’, we didna rightly 
ken our whereaboots, for we had fairly lost the 
track. But for a that could be made oot against 
it, some 0’ the lads were downright headstrong to 
gae on in the vera teeth o’ the tempest, for they said 
it was a’ down-hill either way, and how could 
they gae wrang if they keepit gaein’ down, and it 
was as far to Campbell’s as to the river-side, wi’ 
mony ither arguments, sic as wilfw’ men use to 
their ain destruction. The upshot o’t was, that 
we pairted. Fourteen o’ us turned to gae back to 
Campbell’s, and Tam and twal ithers pu’d their 
bonnets o’er their brows, and pushed on for the 
Dunstan ; for Tam, the silly chap, wadna be guided 


* Earth containing gold. + Pick-axe. 


* Tin kettles or pots, so called. 
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by me. There were thirteen o’ them—a maist 
unchancy number—and I did my best to keep 
the laddie by my side; but he just snapt his 
thumb in my face; sae I e’en let him gang his 


‘T a’maist think I wad hae gane wi’ Tam when 
I found him sae firm set to push on, for I was laith 
to leave him; but he angered me. It’s o’ nae 
special consequence the noo how it cam’ aboot; 
but someway Tam cast it up till me that I was a 
coward for turnin’ back.—* Tam,” said I, “there 
ne’er was a Macfarlane a coward yet, and I’m sair 
vexed ye should hae used the word. I’ll no harm 

é, Tam; and I dinna wish to quarrel wi’ ony- 

y,” said I, for I saw the lads girnin’ a’ round ; 
“but if ony ither man here wad like just to say 
the same, I’ll gie him twa-three powerful reasons 
for no ca’ing Sandy Macfarlane a coward.” 

‘Weel, they up swag and awa’ wi’ that misguided 
bairn—wha but he—at their heid, and a’ skirlin’ 
out an uncanny sang aboot “John Brown’s body 
moulderin’ in the grave.” And sae, ane by ane, 
God help them! they vanished oot o’ sight into 
the mist and the drivin’ snaw; and the clatter o’ 
the sang deed awa’ till the sound cam’ faintly to 
us mingled with the sough o’ the wind, like a 
maist gruesome and unearthly wailin.. And I 
loped beak sick at heart, for somethin’ tell’t me 
I’d never see them again. 

‘But indeed, we werena in muckle better plight 
oursels, for it was a far road to the gully, and 
the snaw-drift had smoored our tracks, forbye fa’ing 
sae thick that we couldna see frae the tae end o’ the 
line to the tither, as we trampit alang in Indian 
file. The first man had aye to tramp the snaw 
down, ye ken, which was vera tiresome wark ; sae, 
when he was tired oot he wad stan’ by, fa’ behint, 
and anither wad tak lead in turn. There was nae 
rantin’ or daffin amang us—we were in ower 
muckle trouble for that ; and we trudged on in 
solemn silence, only broken by the crunchin’ o’ the 
snaw under oor feet, or whiles by a cry o’ “ Spell 
—oh!” when we were fain to rest oursels. As 
near’s I can tell we had gane on like this aboot 
three hours, or maybe less, when a great cry cam’ 
frae the rear, and I ran back to speer what was’t 
was wrang ; and I found that ane o’ the lads was 
missin’; naebody kent how lang for he was the 
hindmost ane and it seems he must just hae 
drappit down in the snaw without a word. Weel, 
I got them to stop, while twa o’ us travelled back 
a quarter o’ a mile or mair to look for him. But 
we couldna find ony trace o’ him ; and though we 
“coo-eed” * wi’ # our strength there was nae answer 
but just the moanin’ o’ the wind as it sweepit by. 
We went back wi’ the black tidins to our mates 
and a great fear fell upon us. Naebody spak’, for 
a’ were feared to say onythin’ ; but we lovkit in ane 
anither’s faces, and the shadow o’ death seemed 
hoverin’ ower us a. Then without a word we 
cast off our swags and hurried on, like as if we 
were fleein’ for life, as indeed we were. 

‘Sune after it cam’ to my turn to step oot and 
take my place ahint. I counted the lads as they 
slippit by; and oh! my heart sank within me 
when I saw there were but eleven o’ us left oot 
o the fourteen that started frae the hill-tap. 
Gude forgie me if I did wrang, but I judged it 
best to say naethin’ for as the gloamin’ was comin’ 
on we couldna bide to search for the puir lost 


* Coo-ee, the Australian call; can be heard afar off. 


fallows, and I didna wish to fright the lave. It 
was bad eneugh without that, sae I just keepit it 
to mysel. But presently ane staggert mn fell 
down in a kind o’ dwam in our midst, and a’ we 
could dae, we werena able to rouse him ; and to 
carry him was no to be thought o’. Then the lads 
got clean wud-mad. Willie Cranston wha was wi’ 
us, and mysel did what we could to keep them a’ 
thegither ; but we couldna. They gaed aff, helter- 
skelter, ony way, and sae got scattert ower the 
brae-side like scared sheep. Willie and I and twa 
ithers keepit company for a time, but somehow in 
the dark and the drift we missed them baith, and 
there was Willie and mysel alane on the dreary 
mountain. 

‘It was an awfu’ moment when we found it oot. 
There was nae sign o’ the gully, and we werena 
quite sure that we were on the down-track. Willie 
gied a kind o’ sab, and “ Sandie,” he said, “there ’s 
Ane abune a’; and if it’s His will that we leave 
our banes in the wreath, let us dee like Christian 
men, and no like brute beasts.” 

‘It was lang since either o’ us had prayed to 
Him—tlie mair shame to us, for no mindin’ the 
gude teachin’ o’ our forbears. But we knelt down 
there in the snawy wilderness wi’ the cauld wind 
ragin’ and howlin’ round us and swirlin’ the half- 
frosted flakes in our een ; and we prayed for help 
and forgiveness in the hour o’ our extremity, as 
few men ever pray mair than ance in the space 
o’ a lifetime. . 

‘Then we thought o’ our mithers, wha little 
kent their bairns were sae sair pit till’t that night ; 
and I gave Willie a bit o’ my hair and made him 
gie me some o’ his ; and we made a solemn com- 
pact and grippit hand upon’t, that if ane o’ us 
got back safe to the livin’ warld he was to send it 
hame as a memento o’ the ither. “And now 
Willie,” said I, “ there’s just a wee drap whisky 
left, sae we'll mak’ an end o’t at ance; for if we 
dinna sune find the gully we'll never want whisky 
mair.” 

‘It was unco dark noo sae that when we lifted 
a foot we werena vera sure where we should pit it 
down again. But I think we baith felt mair com- 
fortable, and gaed on wi’ a new courage. I’m no 
just sayin’ that our prayers were directly answered ; 
but God was gude to us. We hadna gane abune 
a few hundred yards, when a light flickered oot far 
down below us just as we turned the breist o’ the 
hill ; and we kent fu’ weel that where that bleeze 
was there was life o’ some sort. And sae it proved; 
for atween rollin’ and lettin’ oursels slip down we 
sune got till’t ; and eh! the feelin’ o’ thankfulness 
that cam’ ower us when we found we were at the 
vera door o’ auld Burniewin’s smiddy. 

‘We were the first that cam’ in, and when we 
tellt what had happened the folk fired aff guns to 
guide ony o’ the ithers that might be wanderin’ 
aboot in the snaw. And syne ane cam’ and then 
anither ; and a pairty that gaed oot in search wi’ 
lights brought in three mair. But that was a’. 
Seven o’ us were saved, and seven were lost in the 
drift that night. 

‘The storm had spent its fury afore morn ; and 
three days after some folk cam’ ower frae the 
Dunstan, for news had gotten abroad that five 
hundred men were snawed in and starvin’ at 
Campbell's. A number o’ the diggers volunteered 
for a relief pairty, and the storekeepers gied pro- 
visions and medicines and a’ things needfu’ ; and 
they got horses and cam’ right through till us. 
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When they found the condition we were in they 
bided a while till the track was clear, and then 
took us in till the hospital for we were a’ mair or 
less sufferin’ frae frost-bites, whereby, as I men- 
tioned afore, I lost ane o’ my taes. But some were 
far worse than mysel and ane o’ the seven deed 
on the way, and anither in the hospital ; sae that 
only five were spared oot o’ the lot that tried to 
find their way back to Campbell’s. 

‘But no ane o’ the thirteen that we pairted wi’ 
on the range had reached the plains alive. A few 
bodies were found leein’ alang the wayside and 
some no far frae the shanty they ca’ Chamouni. 
It was thought that they had tried to mak’ to the 
shanty for shelter ; but the people that keepit it 
had fitted the week afore when the snaw first 
began to fa’; and there bein’ nae light to guide 
them they werena able to find it. When the 
snaw was clean gane mair bodies were pickit up; 
and they were a’ buried decently. oc aye 

rin’ for Tam Page, but I couldna hear ony- 
thin’ aboot him, till ane day they brought me 
Tam’s coat, that they tellt me had been ta’en aff 
his body. His “ Miner’s Right,” * and some ither 
ings that I kent weel were Tam’s were in the 
pouches ; and then I was sair troubled in my min’ 
that I had ta’en a huff at his silly words and 
hadna forced him to come back wi’ me that day. 

‘I got ower to Campbell’s again as sune as I 
was weel eneugh to walk ; and our claim and our 
bit hut were aye as I left them. Willie had 
lost twa o’ his mates in the storm and I had lost 
a mine; sae we pit the claims thegither and 
wrought them as ane. I had the hut a’ to mysel, 
and whiles I felt unco lonesome, and then I wad 
gae down to auld Burniewin’s for a crouse crack 
wi folk. Weel, one night when I was there, 
Geordie Tamson, wha wrought higher up the 
gully, cam’ birslin’ in wi’ a face like a dishcloot ; 
and—* Sandie, man,” said he, “div ye no believe 
in ghaists ?” 

*I didna weel ken what to mak’ o’ the question ; 
sae I speered : “ What for aye, and what for no ?” 

“ Weel,” he says, “T’m no thinkin’ ye hae done 
onythin’ wrang y Tam Page; but I’m feared he 
canna rest, for he’s been walkin’ in the gully. And 
I saw his ghaist, as I was comin’ down this vera 
night, as sure’s ye’re sittin’ there.” 

‘We a leugh at Geordie, and tauld him he had 
been scared at his ain shadow ; but he wadna hae’t. 
A’ we could say, he stickit till’t he had seen the 
= o’ Tam Page beside the auld claim, and 

eekin’ down in till’t. But the lads sae sair 
daffed him that he said nae mair, but sat silent 
and grumpy in a corner. Sae, when I got up to 
gae hame, I said till him: “Come awa’ wi’ me, 
—— and we ll hae a deoch-an-doruis + at the 
ut. 

* Geordie cam’ awa’, and sae did Willie and ane 
or twa mair, and up we a’ gaed till the auld hut. 
I was a bit dumbfoundered to see a light shinin’ 
through the chinks o’ the door; but I thought 
maybe the logs had bleezed up. But Geordie 
stopped us as we cam’ near: “ Wisht ! wisht !” says 
he. “Whatna’s yon?” And, as true as death, I 
heard a faint croonin’ o’ the sang aboot “John 
Brown’s body,” just as I heard it when I last saw 
Tam on the big range ! 


* A document authorising the holder to search f 
on crown lands. ins 


+ A parting glass, or stirrup-cup. 


‘It dirled through me like a stang, and my 
heart louped to my mouth. Biddin’ the lads stan’ 
fast, I creepit up saftly, and keek’t through a 
chink, and > was the figure o’ a man sittin’ by 
the lum and seemin’ to warm its han’s ower the 
lowe. At first its back was to the door, sae that 
I didna see its face ; but after a while it half looked 
round, and I saw it was the vera likeness o’ Tam 
Page ; but sae pale and waesome was’t that I was 
fair dumb wi’ fright. 

‘I signed to Willie and the lave to come up, and 
they a’ saw’t. Some o’ them were minded to flee 
awa’; but Willie said: “It’s no a ghaist ava’; 
but just Tam himsel.” And wi’ that he opened 
the door and the ghaist jumpit up and pit his loof 
in my ain; and then I kent that Tam Page after a’ 
wasna dead but actually livin’ in the flesh. 

‘It turned out that sune after thae unlucky 
thirteen got awa’ frae us, they began to misdoubt 
they were on the right track, and some gaed this way 
and some anither, and Tam got pairted frae them a’. 
When he found himsel gaein’ his lane, he thought 
on what he had aften , oe aboot keepin’ to a 
gully or a burn and aye followin’ it down, when 
no sure o’ the track. It’s the only safe course in 
sic matters and Tam owed his vera life till ’t, under 
Providence. He wandered about a’ that night, but 
his senses never deserted him, and his steps were 
guided — nae doubt on’t—to a spot where, by 
riggin’ up a blanket he was able to get shelter 
a the lee of an ower-hangin’ rock. I hae seen 
the place since, and there’s no anither the like o’t 
on the haill mountain-side. But he daured na gae 
to sleep for he was feart he might never wauken 
mair; and when he felt drowsy, he walked 
aboot, to rouse himsel. Neist morn he was 
awa’ wi the daylight; but though he could 
see the river before him he was sae weary for 
want o’ rest that he couldna gae far, and at last 
was fain to lie down in despair. But afore the 
sleep o’ death itsel’ cam’ ower him twa men —_ 
by on their way in frae the Pomahawk, and Tam 
had just eneugh strength to “coo-ee” tothem. Weel, 
they heard his cry and went back, and ane o’ them 
took him up on his back, and sae they carried him 
by turns to their tent on the Molyneux. And as 
sune’s the weather cleared = they sent him on, 
wi’ some friendly packers to the hospital at Tua- 

ka; but we kent naethin’ o’t at the Dunstan. 

‘am had been sair bitten wi’ the frost, but he aye 
had a gude sound constitution which helpit him 
to hirple ower the danger without ony loss 0’ 
his limbs ; and when he was set up ance mair, his 
first thought was to back to Campbell’s and 
seek for his mates in the auld place. 

‘I forgot to mention that afore he was fair 
pairted frae his company, he changed coats wi’ ane 
o’ them (as is aften done amang mates), which 
accounted for his claes bein’ found on the puir 
ereature wha deed in the wreath. 

“O Tam, Tam,” said I, when he had tauld 
us a’, “I’m wae for ye and for a’ ye hae gane 
through; but what for did ye ca’ me a coward 
yon time?” For, ye see, I couldna get it oot o’ 
my min’. And he leugh in his auld wild way, and 
sald it was just some trash that cam’ intil his heid, 
oot o’ ane o’ thae rantin’ ploys that a loon ca’d 
John Falstaff, ance said to bonny Prince Hal. And 
wi’ that he grippit my han’ wi’ his puir wasted 
fingers and said he didna intend to vex me. 
“And, Sandie,” says he, “dinna bear malice for 
a thoughtless word, for I hae paid dearly for’t.” 
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Sae, I e’en took the laddie to my heart again, and| depart in charity. The bishop withdrew, and 
we haena pai since syne. the priests too, thinking all was over, withdrew. 


‘It’s a by and gane noo, but aften I gae 
through it a’ ower again in my dreams; and then 
I start up in a cauld sweat thinkin’ I’m sinkin’ 
down—down in the snaw-drift. And when I 
wauken I seem to hear that wearisome sang 0’ 
“John Brown’s body” in ilka blast that whistles 
round our hut.’ 


ST PAUL’S. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Tue first vital blow was struck at the Church 
when Henry VIII. bade the bishop tell his clergy 
in the cathedral of St Paul’s that they would 
have to pay his royal master one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as penalty for having submitted to 
the legatine authority. The king himself had 

uiesced in it for years; but there was no 
instrument to shew the royal licence, and his 
majesty wanted the money. The whole church, 
he contended, had incurred the penalty of Pre- 
munire. Six hundred of the clergy attended the 
bishop’s discourse: there was an attempt to keep 
the affair private, or at least only to admit a few. 
With difficulty, the officers succeeded in closing 
the doors. ‘This only exasperated the tumult 
without. “ We will not be left without, our fellows 
being within. We know not what the bishop will 
do with them.” The unclerical multitude goaded 
them on; there was a rush at the door, which gave 
way with a crash, and in they all poured, lay and 
clergy, with a great rending of gowns and cassocks, 
crushing of caps, and all the wild affray of a London 
mob. - al it is to be hoped not of the clergy, 
struck the bishop’s officer on the face. The 
chapter-house was filled to its utmost corner; it 
was long before silence could be obtained. At 
length, the smooth bland voice of the bishop, who 
maintained his calm self-possession, was heard 
above the tumult. “I marvel, my brethren, that 
ye be so heady, and will not hear what may be 
said unto you. I pray you keep silence, and listen 
to me with patience.” He went on: “Friends! we 
are men, not angels. We have miscarried our- 
selves towards the king. All our promotions, 
goods, lands, and chattels are forfeit to him, and 
our bodies liable to imprisonment. The king, on 
the humble petition of us, the fathers of the clergy, 
has inclined, as he ever does, to mercy. He will 
release us from the premunire on the payment 
of one hundred thousand pounds in five years. 
Therefore, I charitably expect you, brethren, to 
bear your parts in the payment from your liveli- 
hoods and salaries.” The reply was prompt, brief, 
resolute, not easily answerable. “My lord, thirty 
nobles a year is but bad living for a priest, now 
that victuals and everything else is so dear; our 
poverty enforceth us to say: ‘Nay. My lord, 
we never offended in the premunire, a 4 never 
meddled in the cardinal’s business. Let the 
bishops and abbots who have offended pay.” High 
words were uttered, not by the bishop, but by his 
officers, no doubt offended at the insolence of these 
low priests to their lord and master. Blows were 
struck: the “temporals” backed the priests, so 
that the bishop himself began to quail with appre- 
hension for his sacred person. With his silkiest 


tones, he pardoned their rude demeanour, gave 
them a hasty blessing, and entreated them to 


But the bishop’s pardon was only from his lips: 
he hastened to the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More. 
Fifteen priests and four laymen were arrested 
the Chancellor’s order, some committed to the 
Fleet, some to the Tower; they paid the penalty 
of their resistance by a long imprisonment.’ 

Once that the taxing of the clergy was begun, 
it went on apace; and as long as they paid, 
they were permitted every indulgence in the 
way of persecution. In 1535, they condemned 
in the cathedral nineteen wretched Anabaptists, 
men and women, and sent them to be burned 
alive, two in Smithfield, the rest in various 

rovincial towns, as an edifying spectacle. James 
ee terrified by the stern - Stokesley, 
Bishop of London, recanted his opinions. ‘The 
next day he recanted his recantation. He was 
taken to the Bishop of London’s coal-cellar at 
Fulham, the favourite episcopal prison-chamber. 
There he was ironed, in the stocks, and left 
for many days in the chill March weather. Bain- 
ham, after repeated whippings, was burned in 
Smithfield. Stokesley flew at higher e. He 
had a strong desire to burn Latimer.’ is is not 
at all to be wondered at in Bishop Stokesley. 
Except Dean Colet, there was no such outspoken 

reacher in the church as Hugh Latimer, then 

ishop of Worcester. He dared to say in St Paul’s 
—it was just after Anne Boleyn’s execution—before 
all the prelates there assembled, these pregnant 
words, addressed to the clergy: ‘ “ While they thus 
preached to the people that dead images, which at 
the first, I think, were set up to represent things 
absent, not only ought to be covered with gold” 
—(Did he glance at St Erkenwald, still in all his 

lendour ?)—“ but who ought, of all faithful, and 
> seer or people, yea in this scarceness and penury 
of all things, to * clad with silk garments, and 
those ali laden with precious gems and jewels; 
and that, besides all this, images are to be lighted 
with wax candles both within the church and 
without the church, yea, and at noon-day, as who 
should say no cost can be too +; whereas, in 
the meantime, we see Christ’s faithful and lively 
images, bought with no less price than his most 
precious blood (alas! alas!), to be an hungered, 
a-thirst, a-cold, and to be in darkness, wrapped in 


of. For what have ye done hitherto, I pray 
you, these seven years and more? What have ye 
engendered? what have ye brought forth? What 
fruit is come of your long and great assembly? 
What one thing that the people of England hath 
been better of a hair? or you yourselves more 
accepted before God, or better disc towards 
the gap committed to your care? For that the 
people be better learned and taught now than they 
were in time past, to whether of these ought we 
to attribute it—to your industry, or the foreseei 


of the king’s Grace?.... What went ye about 
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What would ye have brought to ? Two things 
taken away !—the one that ye, 1 heard, burned a 
dead man” (this was William Tracy, dug from his 

ve and burned); “the other, that ye, which I 
elt, went about to burn one being alive” (Latimer 
himself—was Stokesley on his throne and Latimer’s 
eyes on Stokesley?) “Ye have oft sate in con- 
sultation, but what have ye done? Ye have had 
many things in deliberation, but what one is put 
forth whereby Christ is more glorified, or else 
Christ’s people made more holy?”’ 

Never did the cathedral ring with more noble 
words ; if they who heard them had but acted on 
them, it is possible that it and its contents might 
have escaped the hands of the spoiler that were 
already menacing the sacred pile. But the audi- 
ence weré blinded to the church’s peril ; Stokesley, 
and Gardiner, and Bonner, and their likes were 
there, and leavened the whole mass. Even Ridley, 
present on this occasion, proved capable (in after- 

ears) of helping to burn a poor crazy old woman. 
hese things must be taken into account in order 
to estimate Latimer, to whose charge no cruelty or 
baseness has been laid, at his true value. It is 
terrible to track the footsteps of some of his 
contemporaries. When Rogers, the ‘ protomartyr 
of the English Church—and of the English Bible, 
which first came whole and complete from his 
hands ’—was tried in St Mary ay upon the 
= of the pope’s supremacy, he answered 
ardiner thus : ‘“My lord, I do not believe that 
ye yourselves do think in your hearts that he (the 
pope) is the supreme head... . . For ye, and all 
ye be of the realm, have now twenty years long 
reached, and some of you also (Gardiner, Bonner, 
nstall) writ to the contrary, and the parliament 
had so long ago condescended unto it.” Here 
Gardiner interrupted him, alleging that they were 
compelled to it by cruelty. “Cruelty!” answered 
Rogers, “if ’twas hard that your eminences were 
—— by cruelty, would you have us persuaded 
y cruelty ?”’ By Gardiner first, and Bonner after- 
wards, this man, upon his way to be burned alive, 
was refused a parting interview with his wife and 
children. 

When Bonner was deprived of his see, his 
mother and sister still resided at Fulham, and were 
constant and welcome guests at Ridley’s hospitable 
board. ‘The place of honour was always reserved 
for our Mother Bonner.’ Under such circum- 
stances, it is scarcely to be credited that, when 
Bonner became bishop again, he should have 
assisted in ae burning; but he did so. At 
the execution, the preacher, one Dr Smith of 
Whittington College, took for his comfortable text, 
‘Though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing’ Certainly it 
requires phe more (or less) than charity to 
excuse such men and such deeds. 

Bonner was never burned, but only suffered one 
which ‘ turned to his safety, being 
so hated by the people, that it would not have been 
safe to him to have walked in public, lest he should 
have been stoned or knocked on the head by the 
— friends and acquaintance of those whom he 
had but a little before so barbarously beaten and 
butchered. He grew old in prison, and died a 
natural death in the year 1569, not suffering any 
want, or hunger, or cold. For he lived daintily, 
had the use of his garden and orchards, when he 
was minded to walk abroad and take the air’ He 
had some coarse humour about him, which seems 


to be the only good thing he did have. As he 
went and returned from the Marshalsea prison to 
his trial, he had some passages of wit with the 
rabble. ‘One said to him: “The Lord confound 
thee, or else turn thy heart.” “The Lord,” he 
replied, “send thee to keep thy breath to cool thy 
porridge.” To another, saying: “The Lord over- 
throw thee,” he said: “ The Lord make thee wise 
as a woodcock.” A woman kneeled down and 
said: “The Lord save thy life. I trust to see thee 
Bishop of London again.” To which he said : “ God 
a mercy, good wife,” and so passed on to his lodging’ 

He was never to be Bishop of London more, and 
with him disappeared much else that was more 
valuable. Ten years before his death, St Paul’s 
had become the prey of the spoiler. Mr Froude’s 
description of the wholesale robbery is but too 
true. ‘In the autumn and winter of 1552—1553, 
no less than four commissions were appointed with 
this one object ; four of whom were to go over the 
often-trodden ground, and glean the last spoils 
which could be gathered from the churches, In 
the business of plunder, the rapacity of the crown 
officials had been far distanced hitherto by private 
peculation, The halls of country-houses were hun 
with altar-cloths; tables and beds were quilted 
with copes; the knights and squires drank their 
claret out of chalices, and watered their horses in 
marble coffins. Pious clergy, gentlemen, or church- 
wardens, had in many places secreted plate, images, 
or candlesticks, which force might bring to light. 
Bells, rich in silver, still hung silent in remote 
church towers, or were buried in the vaults, 
Organs still pealed through the aisles in notes 
unsuited to a regenerate worship; and damask 
napkins, rich robes, consecrated banners, pious 
offerings of men of another faith, remained in the 
chests of the vestries’ ‘Who seized, who appro- 
ae ye who profaned the splendid banners which 

ad waved over the processions in St Paul’s and 
from St Paul’s? To what baser uses were the 
countless gorgeous vestments—the copes, the albes, 
the chasubles, degraded? What became of the 
plate, the jewelled and enamelled vessels—the 
flagons, the chalices, the patens concealed? 
Whither went some of the splendid altar-cloths, 
singularly enough, we can shew. Spanish cathe- 
drals still boastfully deck themselves in the spoils 
of St Paul’s, 

A few years more, and profanation was added 
to spoliation. In Cromwell’s time—of whom a 
strange story is told, that he meditated selling 
the cathedral to the Jews—‘the portico was 
let out for mean shops, to sempstresses and 
hucksters, with chambers above, and staircases 
leading to them. The body of the church, the 
sacred building, Dugdale, who saw it, declares 
with sorrow and bitterness of heart, became a 
cavalry barrack, a song | stable. The pavement 
was trampled by horses, the tombs left to the idle 
amusement of the rude soldiers, if religious, not 
much dis) to reverence the remains of a popish 
edifice. Sir H. Ellis has quoted a curious notice 
from a printed ow in the British Museum, dated 
May 27, 1651: “‘ Forasmuch as the inhabitants of 
St Paul’s Churchyard are much disturbed by the 
souldiers and others, calling out to passengers and 
examining them, though they go Soumecliy and 
civilly along, and by playing at nine-pinsat unreason- 
able hours. They are therefore to command all 
souldiers and others that hereafter there shall be 
no examining and calling out to persons that go 
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peaceably on their way, unless they do approach 
the seats, and likewise to forbeare shales at 
nine-pins and other sports from the hours of 
nine o’clock in the evening till six in the morning, 
that so persons as are weak and indisposed to 
rest may not be disturbed.”’ But it is not to be 
imagined that even at a much earlier date the 
cathedral was always treated with reverence. Upon 
the whole, we have now-a-days much more respect 
for sacred places than was entertained by our more 
superstitious forefathers. An act of the Common 
Council so early as 1563, complains that many of 
the inhabitants of London were accustomed ‘to 
make their common carriage of great vessels of ale 
or beer, great baskets full of bread, fish, flesh, and 
fruit, fardels of stuff, and other gross wares, thorow 
the cathedral church of St Paul’s, and some in 
leading mules, horses, and other beasts irreverently 
to the great dishonour and displeasure of Almighty 
God? Again, ‘the Elizabethan literature teems 
with passages which shew to what base uses the 
nave and aisles of the cathedral were abandoned, 
as lounging-places for the idle and hungry, for 
knaves, thieves, ruflians, or women; a mart for 
business of all kinds, even the lowest and most 
coarse. The walls were covered with advertise- 
ments, not always the most decent; it was the 
unrebuked trysting-place of both sexes, the place 
where villainies and robberies were plotted ; where 
everything was bought, sold, hired. Shakspeare 
makes Falstaff buy Bardolph in Paul's ; servants 
bought and hired there were proverbially no better 
than Bardolph. Parasites who wanted a dinner 
haunted what popular fame had transmuted into 
the tomb of the good Duke Humphrey. There 
was a noble monument of the Beauchamps at 
the foot of the second column, at the north-east 
end of the nave. This was changed into the 
tomb of the old duke (who was buried at St 
Albans), and hence the common proverb, “to 
dine with Duke Humphrey!”’ From 1378 down 
to Bonner’s time, the cathedral was used as a 
theatre, in which plays—quite other than sacred 
ones, and, indeed, some of most indecent character 
—were acted by the choristers. 

The first Lotteries in England were drawn at the 
west door of the church in 1569; 4000 lots, at 
tenpence a lot—the prizes being plate, and the 
ae to be applied to repairing the havens of the 

ingdom. Seventeen years later (on the verge of 
the Armada invasion), another lottery was held, 
wherein the prizes were armour. 

Until very recent times, we had only two 
accounts of that great fire in which old St Paul’s 
shared the fate of a hundred other London 
churches—that of Pepys and that of Evelyn. On 
the 7th day of September 1666, and on the seventh 
after the —— began, the former walked 
into the city, and ‘ saw all the Town burned, and a 
miserable sight of St Paul’s Church, with all the 
roof fallen, and the body of the quire fallen into 
St Faith’s.’ On September 4, writes Evelyn: ‘ All 
Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, War- 
wick Lane, Newgate, Paul's Chain, Watling Street, 
now flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes; the 
stones of St Paul’s flew like grenades, the melting 
lead running down the streets in a stream, and the 
very pavements gota. gen a fiery redness, so as 

e demolition had stopped all the passages, so that 
no help could be sak the eastern wind still 
more impetuously driving the flames forward. 


Nothing but the almighty power of God was able 
to stop them, for vain was the help of man’ But 
of late years, there has been disinterred a fuller 
and more interesting account of this awful event 
by a third eye-witness, one Dr Taswell, who was at 
the time on the point of admission as a king’s 
scholar at Westminster, and seems to have had the 
spectacle deeply graven upon his boyish mind. His 
testimony is peculiar, inasmuch as it contradicts 
the generally received opinion that no lives were 
lost in the fire that consumed so many human 
habitations. On the second day of the catastrophe 
(Monday), the Dean of Westminster, with all the 
Westminster boys, including the narrator, set 
gallantly forth into the city to do what they could 
in aid. The people who lived near the cathedral, 
says Taswell, placed the greatest confidence in its 
absolute security, by reason of the immense thick- 
ness of its walls ; they placed all sorts of goods in 
it, and in the Church of St Faith (which was under 
that of St Paul) they deposited libraries of books, 
and with great caution and prudence, even the 
least avenue by which a spark could enter was 
stopped up. ‘ But this precaution availed them 
little As I stood upon the bridge’ @ small one 
over a creek at the foot of what is now Westminster 
Bridge), ‘among many others, I could not but 
observe the progress of the fire towards that vener- 
able fabric. About eight o’clock it broke out on 
the top of St Paul’s Church, almost scorched up by 
the violent heat of the air and lightning too, and 
before nine, blazed so conspicuous as to enable me 
to read very clearly a 16mo edition of Terence, 
which I carried in my pocket” On Thursday, 
Taswell made an expedition eastward upon his 
own account. ‘The ground was so hot as almost 
to scorch my shoes, and the air so intensely warm, 
that unless I had stopped some time upon Fleet 
Bridge to rest myself, 1. must have fainted under 
the extreme languor of my spirits. After givin: 

myself a little time to breathe, I made the best o 

my way to St Paul’s. 

‘And now let any person judge of the extreme 
emotion I was in, when I perceived the metal 
belonging to the bells melting; the ruinous condi- 
tion of the walls, with heaps of stones, of a large 
circumference, tumbling down with a great noise 
just upon my feet, ready to crush me to death. I 
prepared myself for retiring back again, havin 
first loaded my pockets with several pieces o 
bell-metal. 

‘I forgot to mention that near the east end of 
St Paul’s’ (he must have got quite round the 
church), ‘a human body presented itself to me, 
parched up as it were with the flames, white as to 
skin, meagre as to flesh, yellow as to colbur. This 
was ye decrepit woman who fled here for 
safety, imagining the flames would not have 
reached her there; her clothes were burned, and 
every limb reduced to a coal. In my way home I 
saw several engines which were bringing up to its 
assistance, all on fire, and those engaged with them 
escaping with all eagerness from the flames, which 
spread instantaneous almost like a wildfire, and at 
last, accoutred with my sword and helmet, I traversed 
the torrid zone back again.’ 

Taswell states that the papers from the books at 
St Faith’s were carried by the wind as far as Eton ; 
and that even at Oxford the rays of the sun seemed 
to be tin with an unusual kind of redness, 
while a black darkness seemed to cover the whole 
hemisphere. On the seventh (that is, the sixth of 
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the fire), Taswell got as far as London Bri ‘I 
was infinitely concerned to find that stately church, 
St Paul’s, now a sad ruin, and that beautiful por- 
tico (for structure comparable to any in Europe, 
as not long before repaired by the late king) now 
rent in pieces, flakes of vast stones split asunder, 
and nothing remaining entire but the inscription 
on the architrave, shewing by whom it was built, 
which had not one letter of it defaced. It was 
astonishing to see what immense stones the heat 
had in a measure calcined, so that all the monu- 
ments, columns, friezes, capitals, and projections of 
massy Portland stone, flew off even to the very 
roof, where a sheet of lead (covering a great space 
no less than six acres by measure) was totally 
melted. The ruins of the vaulted roof falling in, 
broke into St Faith’s, which being filled with. the 
magazines of books belonging to the stationers, and 
carried thither for safety, they were all consumed, 
burning for a week following. It was also observ- 
able that the lead over the altar at the east end 
was untouched, and among the monuments the 
body of one bishop remained entire. Thus lay in 
ashes that most venerable church, one of the most 
ancient pieces of early piety in the Christian world, 
besides near one hundred more.’ And thus per- 
ished the cathedral that had stood ‘ brooding over 
London, a silent witness of all the civil and reli- 

ious revolutions of England,’ since the time of 

illiam the Norman. 

The present edifice, as every one knows, built 
by Sir — Wren, narrowly escaped bein 
erected by a Frenchman, one Perrault, who 
been invited by Charles from Paris; but he for- 
tunately declined the undertaking. Wren, son of 
the Dean of Windsor, was one of those few pre- 
cocious geniuses who fulfil the promise of their 
youth. At thirteen he presented his father with 
an astronomical instrument of his own invention ; 


at Oxford, Evelyn tells us, the lad was considered |. 


‘a miracle’ of learning ; ‘a rare and early prodigy 
of universal science. His range was ‘ boundless, 
all-comprehensive. Nothing was too profound 
for his restless mind. In astronomy, Wren be- 
came Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Ox- 
ford, Gresham Professor of Astronomy in London. 
In the higher mathematics he gave a solution 
of Pascal’s celebrated problem ; in aérostatics, he 
claimed to be the inventor, at least the first who, 
with his friend Boyle, ascertained the use and 
value of the barometer; he studied chemistry, 
mechanics—for him nothing was too profound, 
nothing too minute. Orders are sent to him from 
the king (Charles dabbled in scientific pursuits) to 
send up his lunar globe, and at the same time to 
continue Ifis microscopic investigations about in- 
sects. Tliere is extant a catalogue of no less than 
fifty-two inventions or discoveries, some of high 
importance, claimed by or attributed to Wren’ 
It is most curious that Wren had had no special 
cultivation as an architect; he had not even seen 
St Peter’s, which his own creation was in some 
sort destined to rival. The great Roman temple, 
it must be remembered, ‘has some insuperable 
advantages. Let us imagine what would the 
effect of St Paul’s, rising in its and majesty, 
and basking in the cloudless sunlight of the Italian 
heavens, instead of brooding under a dense and 
murky canopy of vapour, up to a pale and lifeless 
sky. See, too, the vast open area in which St 
Peter's stands.’ Yet even as it is, St Paul’s is 
undoubtedly one of the grandest and most beautiful 


churches in Europe—outside. ‘Wren’s designs for 
the interior were not only not carried out, but he 
was in every way thwarted, controlled, baffled in 
his old age, to the eternal disgrace of all concerned, 
the victim of the pitiful jealousy of some, the 
ignorance of others—the ingratitude of all’ The 
history of the great architect's woes in connection 
with this great work, as told by our author, is 
indeed quite beng to dwell upon. The first 
stone was laid on June 21, 1675, and a curious 
incident took place at its commencement. ‘When 
the surveyor in person had set out upon the place 
the dimensions of the t dome, a common 
labourer was ordered to Tales a flat stone from 
the heaps of rubbish (such as should first come to 
hand), to be laid for a mark and direction to the 
masons ; the stone which he immediately brought 
and laid down for the purpose happened to be a 
piece of a gravestone, with nothing remaining of 
the inscription but this single word in large 
capitals, ResuRGAM.’ 

hat remains of interest to be told of the great 
cathedral is within living memory, although, per- 
haps, few recollect that robbery, half a century 
ago, by which all the sacramental plate—nearly 
two thousand ounces—was carried off, none of 
which has ever been recovered. 

Dean Milman himself was present, as a mere 
lad, at the burial of Nelson, and performed the 
funeral service over Wellington. ose two great 
captains, one— 

The greatest sailor since our world began, 
the other— 
Great by Land as he by Sea, 
lie side by side together in St Paul’s ; and it is in 
its possession of their honoured dust—a National 
Treasure—that the vast cathedral looms grandest, 
and will ever loom in the eyes of Englishmen. 


A PERFECT TREASURE 
CHAPTER XVIIL—MY AMPHIBIOUS FRIEND. 


I aM now coming to an event, with the narration 
of which, since the experience happens only to 
very few persons, and those of an illiterate sort, I 
might hope, from its very rarity, to interest my 
readers; but, unfortunately, circumstances un- 
qualified me for the task of description. Had the 
event occurred to me a few days earlier in my 
little life-story, I venture to think I might have 
related it to an audience that would not have 
refused me their attention; or, had it happened 
later—supposing that nature had exerted her heal- 
ing forces, and made me myself again—then also 
I might have succeeded. But if, at the period of 
which I speak, my mind was not absolutely off 
its balance, it was worn and weak, disturbed by 
vague desires, and altogether unfitted for receiving 
or retaining impressions however striking. 

On the afternoon which first found me alone at 
Hershell Point, and within an hour or two of the 
burial of its late master, I was sitting in his 
deserted chamber, looking as usual out to sea, 
when, among the well-known objects in the bay, I 
suddenly perceived a new one. A. small sloop 
had rounded the extremity of the reef, and cast 
anchor immediately over the spot where the India- 
man —- I myself visited the place in a 
small boat, and gazed down with a beating heart 
through the still blue deep upon what the sailors 
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had assured me was the veritable wreck itself, 
wedged upright between the rocks almost in the 
same position as when she had sailed upon the 
surface ; but, to my comparatively unaccustomed 

the water seemed a little darker in the spot 
thus indicated, and that was all. Why the sloop 
had stationed itself there, I could not imagine ; but 
it was evident, from the number of small boats 
that were making for it from the shore, that a great 
significance was attached to its presence. I was 
out of the house in a moment, and ran down to the 
shore. Let it not be imagined that I was actuated 
with any mere object of curiosity, or that I seized 
with avidity on any opportunity of forgetting 
the loss which had so recently befallen me. It 
was because I remembered it so well, ‘because I 
lamented my dear protector so truly, that I was 
thus moved. That wreck, as I believed, still held 
the secret which he had enjoined upen me to 
become possessed of ; and anything that seemed to 
connect itself with that, had an attraction for me 
which it is impossible to describe. An old fisher- 
man of my acquaintance and his son were putting 
off just as I reached the beach, and I jumped into 
their boat. 

‘You are going to that sloop yonder, are you 
not ?’ inquired I. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir. Everybody seems to take his look 
at her, and so why not we? Not that she’s much 
of a craft to look at neither, except for what she 
carries.’ 

‘And what is it she carries ?’ 

‘ Why, bless my soul, sir, don’t’ee know? Why, 
they was talking of nothing else this morning up 
at the Rainbow. But I forgot you were otherwise 
engaged, Mr Marmaduke ;’ and the man pointed 
respectfully to my black clothes and the deep band 
round my sailor’s cap. ‘ He was a kind soul, was 
your good uncle, and we shall all miss him, old 
and young, in this place” 

‘But the sloop, said I, ‘why is she anchored 
out there, where nothing has anchored before ?’ 

‘Well, sir, Lloyd’s has sent her down to pick up 
the pieces. When a ship went down in my time, 
she was gone, and there was an end of her; but 
now, if po has not sunk in very deep water, and 
what is known to have been in her makes it worth 
a they send down a craft like that with divers 
in her’ 

‘ Divers !’ cried I joyfully ; and in a moment I 
forgot restless nights and foodless days, and snatch- 
ing up the spare oars by my side, began to aid the 
boatman. ew fortunate it seemed that I had 
remained at Hershell now! There was surely a 
hope, and a good hope, of wresting from the sullen 
sea its secret yet. 

‘You see, sir,’ went on the old man, ‘ the India- 
man had treasure on board; they do say fifty 
thousand pounds in gold ; and luckily the weather 
has been calm, just as if wind and wave had wore 
themselves out with that last gale ; so that, though 
they have wasted precious time, there is a chance 
of getting something worth having out of Davy’s 
Locker. They’re setting to work already, you see.’ 

But although, with my head turned half-round, 
I was watching the sloop earnestly with every 
oar-stroke, I could see nothing save a bright 
gleam of the winter sun suddenly strike, as it 
seemed, the vessel’s side, and then become quenched 
in the waves. 

‘That was the diver’s helmet, Mr Marmaduke. 
He has just gone under.’ 


In a few minutes or two, then, that man, whom 
I had just seen disappear beneath the sea, would 
visit the wreck, would doubtless go on board of it 
—if one might so speak of what was under the 
water—would perhaps even see the very Thing of 
which I was in search, and which I would have 
given ten years of my life to stand face to face 
with! I could hear my heart beat between the 
pulses of the oars. 


We were received, though not illingl 
on board the sloop; the Of visitors 
somewhat interfered with the operations: half the 
inhabitants of the little hamlet were standing on 
her deck, looking on with wonder at the mechani- 
cal contrivances, or watching at the ship’s side 
for the return of the diver, with scarcely less 
of awe than those who, by the Pool of Bethesda, 
awaited the angel’s advent. On the platform 
beside the air-pumps stood the men whose mission 
it was to minister to the wants of their comrade 
beneath, to attend to his slightest signal, to give 
their undivided care of eye and hand to him, and 
to him only. They were forbidden to inter- 
change a word even with one another, lest their 
attention should be diverted for that instant, 
which might perchance be a fatal one to the 
adventurer below. For my part, I could not keep 
my eyes off the rounds of the little ladder, which, 
fixed to the ship’s side, led down it to the depth 
below, and had its foot resting on the very bottom 
of the sea. I could count, through the clear blue 
water, no less than eight of these rounds, after 
which nothing was to be seen; yet the man who 
had just left his fellows in air and sunlight, to 
explore the unknown floor of ocean, had to descend 
fifty feet lower than our sight could reach. The 
Star of the West had gone down in ten-fathom 
water. 

We had in reality scarce a quarter of an hour to 
wait, though to me it seemed a weary time ere 
bubbles of air began to make their ap ce on 
the surface, and then a bright, round, luminous 
mass pushed through it, which was the helmet of 
the diver. It was a frightful sight, that exaggerated 
likeness of a human head, with its huge goggle- 
eyes of glass, coming up from the depths of the 
sea ; while the metal collar round his neck, and the 
leads about his shoulders, and the gray dripping 
garments that clothed his lower limbs, were almost 
equally striking. A dagger was stuck in the belt 
about his loins, and his great shoes were soled with 
lead. It took several minutes, and more than one 
valet de chambre—each a grinning seaman—to 
disencumber this marine monster of his upper 
clothing, and transform him into a creature of the 
land. Then his face shewed an honest fellow 
enough, with nothing of peculiarity about it except 
a certain air of gravity and determination, that 
redeemed the commonplaceness of the features. 
He went down the cabin-stairs to make his report 
to some official, and then we Hershell folks were 
informed that we had had our treat, and must 
now depart, for that our presence interfered with 
business. There were coils of gutta-percha looking 
tubes, and things more delicate than are usually 
found on shipboard, strewed all about the deck, 
and perhaps it was feared some damage might be 
done. But while the rest of the visitors obeyed, 
and took to their boats, I spoke a few words with 
one in authority, and added thereto a golden reason 
for my remaining where I was; and the old 


fisherman, having also explained that I was a young 
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gentleman of distinction, and the proprietor of the 
mansion in the foreground, I was presently. made 
welcome enough by the skipper himself. 

It seemed, by the report of the diver, that the 
Indiaman stood really almost upright and fast 
between certain rocks, but had been so beaten about 
by the fury of the storm, that it would be difficult 
to effect an entrance ; and for this purpose, when he 
took his second trip, he carried an axe with him, 
which rendered his appearance still more formid- 
able. I had made this man also my friend, by 
adding another metallic substance to the various 
weights with which he was furnished, and had 
given him to understand that a true narration of 
all that he found on board the sunk ship would be 
well remunerated. On this occasion, he remained 
under water for a considerable time, and when his 
helmet was removed, appeared greatly exhausted. 
He had entered the Indiaman, but had been unable 
to make his way to the strong room, the reasons 
for which he gave at length to his superior. When 

pressed him for details upon other points, he said 
that was not the time for spinning yarns; and 
when the others asked him how he had fared, he 
replied surlily that it was altogether an Ugly Job. 
It seemed that he was a good deal put out by 
having to undertake the adventure alone—a mate 
who had promised to work with him having 
broken faith at the last moment. Having made a 
third trip, as fruitless as the other two, he resisted 
all solicitation to make another that day, and the 
weather still holding calm, it was arranged that the 
next descent was to be made at sunrise. 

‘I am going ashore, young sir, for the night, 
said he, ‘for I am a landsman when I am not 
under water ; and if you choose to come and stand 
a pot and a pipe at the inn, I can then tell you 
my story.’ 

‘Nay, said I, ‘you shall lodge at my house 
yonder, and be welcome to all that it affords” For, 


was just then so inclined to greet as guest as the 
man who had explored that sunken ship, and 


company. 
So, within an hour or two, John Dewsnap, 
this new amphibious acquaintance of mine, was 
sitting with me after dinner in the study at the 
Point, with one of those cheroots between his lips 
which master and man had been wont to prize so 
highly, but which neither was to smoke again. 
Curiously enough, now that I was free to ask any 
questions I pleased regarding that matter whic 
was so near to my heart that for the present it 
almost ousted loving regret itself, I felt averse to 
the subject ; or perhaps rather, I feared to put the 
inquiry direct, an answer to which in the negative 
would have crushed all my hopes at once. I pre- 
ferred to encourage my companion to talk of his 
experiences elsewhere than on Hershell Reef; and 
certainly they were strange enough, and would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have interested me 
deeply. My eyes were fixed earnestly upon the 
er; I scanned with the deepest concern those 
bluff and honest features, upon which perhaps the 
filmy eyes of the dead Hindu had so late been 


listener. But in truth I scarcely heard him. I 
remember dimly what he did say, but I mix his 
various weird pe Bearsden up one with the other, so 
that the whole resembles the recollection of a night- 
mare. There was one touching story, however, 


ip, 


indeed, there was no other human being whom I| k 


fixed, and he doubtless imagined me a wrapt| d 


which survives the rest—how on the south 
coast somewhere, when engaged upon a sunken 
emigrant ship, which had struck a rock at night 
in smooth water, and gone down when all the 
passengers were sleeping, he had found a young 
woman lying peacefully in her berth with her long 
dishevelled hair floating like seaweed; and how 
he had told of this until the rumour reached her 
betrothed, a young officer of the line, who had 
come down and put her photograph into his hand, 
and said: ‘Is that the girl you saw?’ And when 
he answered ‘Yes,’ the young man besought him 
to cut off a lock, and bring it up to him, as the 
last token of his dead love, and to take from her 
finger the ring which he had given her as the sign 
of their betrothal. 

* And did you do it?’ inquired I. 

‘Well, sir, I cut the lock off; but to despoil the 
dead, even though it was no robbery, I dared not. 
You don’t know what it is to see folks lyin 
beneath the sea, not motionless, as on a death- 
—ah, sir ;’ and a shudder ended the sentence, and 
Mr Dewsnap took his whisky and water all at a 
gulp, and helped himself to more. ‘No, Mr Drake, 
mine is an ugly trade enough as it is, having to 
look upon drowned folks, without meddling with 
them. I don’t mind breaking into the strong 
rooms and getting out the gold for my employers; 
but for nobody on earth have I ever touched a 
drowned fellow-creature, except that once, to please 
that poor young fellow, and no money would have 
tempted me to do that. 

‘But, surely,’ urged I, ‘if there be anything, 
such as important papers, for instance, which may 
be even more valuable than gold, and of vital 
consequence to the living, a diver would not 
hesitate to recover it, even though it were upon 
the person of a drowned man?’ 

‘Some divers maybe would not,’ answered my 
companion coldly ; ‘but Jack Dewsnap would, if I 
now him. No, sir, it’s bad enough to go about 
one’s work with axe and rope, while such compan 
are looking on, without having anything to do wit 


doubtless come face to face with its drowned | them. 


‘Are there any—any poor drowned folks,’ 
asked I with a hesitation that my companion 
took for fear, ‘in the ship you went down into 
to-day ?’ 

The diver nodded. ‘Yes, plenty. It’s an Ugly 
Job, as I told you. The poor souls were under 
hatches, you see. The passengers, both fore and 
aft, are down below, 

How terrible it seemed to know that less than 
half a mile away there were swaying beneath the 
waves, in the very places built for them to live in, 
dead men and women, more numerous, probably, 
than all the inhabitants of Hershell village. But 
it was not only awe that seized me: I was devoured 
with the thought, that probably within the reach 
of this man’s hand lay the secret of my life. 
And, oh, if I could but persuade him to bring 
it back to me from the depth of the sea! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IN ARMOUR. 


‘Did you happen to notice, Mr Dewsnap, any 
rowned persons in particular in either of the 
cabins? Forgive me, if I give you annoyance in 
asking such a question; it is not mere curiosity 
ony prompts me, but something very far from 


‘Well, sir, I honestly tell you I don’t like to 
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talk of such things. It seems to me like telling 
something I ought not to tell—the secret of the 
Sea—as can at any moment—by the giving way of 
a valve, or the bursting of a tube, or the inattention 
of them fellows above—be my death, you under- 
stand. It may be a superstition, but 1 suppose I 
have a right to my own views ;’ and my companion 
— away at his cheroot in a manner which I 
known in Tannajee to mean high displeasure. 

‘I am very sorry,’ said I, ‘to press you to speak 
on such a distasteful matter. But you once, as you 
told me yourself, did a very kind action to oblige 
a fellow-creature, and I cannot but think you will 
do another. Just answer me this, then—I cannot 
say—for I do not know myself—how much depends 
on your reply : Is there, or is there not, among the 
rest of the drowned persons in that Indiaman, a 
Hindu ?’ 

My companion smoked like a furnace; then, 
after a pause, during which my brain seemed on 
fire, and all the objects in the room became 
indistinct, he nodded, and answered surlily : ‘ Yes ; 
in the fore-cabin.’ 

‘Then, if I were to give you twenty-five pounds,’ 
said I, taking out my _ with the money with 
which Mr Glendell had supplied me for this ver 

, though under circumstances of whic 

e had little dreamed, ‘ would you not take out of 
that man’s waist-belt, to morrow morning, a pocket- 
book of sealskin which you will find there, and 
bring it to me?’ 

‘No, sir? answered my companion resolutely ; 
‘nor yet for twenty-five hundred pounds. And 
let me add, though I am a poor diver, and you are 
a young gentleman, that you are doing wrong to 
tempt me.’ 

lt cannot be wrong,’ urged I, ‘to ask you to 
recover what is my own property.’ 

‘Well, I can’t do it, sir. If my mate were here 
now, he would no more mind such a piece of work 
than eating his bread and cheese. Men are not 
all made alike, you see. But besides that, and 
even if I could bring myself to do what you ask, 
I took an oath, when I cut the lock of hair from 
that poor girl (I seem to see her now looking up 
at me, as though to ask who is this that robs the 
dead !), that I would never more touch a drowned 
ereature ; and I am not going to break my oath ; 
so there ’s an end.’ 

‘Is there any chance of your mate joining you ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I daresay he ll come when he’s had 
his big drink out, for that’s what’s keeping him, 
Iknow. But when he does come, it’s ten to one 
the weather will have broken up, and perhaps the 
ship with it. I’m sorry that I can’t oblige you, sir, 
and I thank you for your entertainment ; and now, 
a my work begins at sunrise, I must get to 


‘One minute,’ said I earnestly. ‘I am not 
about to ask you to do violence to _— feelings, 
and far less to break your oath. But I see one 
way still wherein it lies in your power to help me’ 

‘Well, then, sir, you may consider that your 
request is granted,’ said my companion cheerfully, 
‘for I should greatly like to be of service to you.’ 

‘I thank you warmly, Mr Dewsnap ; but beside 
my gratitude, I will gladly give you this same sum 
of twenty-five pounds if you will only let me put 
on your. mate’s apparel, and go down with you 
to-morrow under the sea.’ 


speak of the danger, for I could look after you as 
to that, but of the fear of the danger. The first 
walk under the water is no light matter, I can tell 
you, even to rough fellows like myself; but a 
delicate young gentleman such as you—why, you 
might swoon with terror; and as for going aboard 
that ship, and seeing the sights as I saw yesterday, 
why, it would kill you outright” 

‘It will kill me outright, said I solemnly, ‘if 
= refuse this request of mine, my good friend. 
f I look, as you say, delicate, I did not do so a 
week ago, but was as strong as you are. It is the 
loss of that little packet of which I speak that has 
done it all. I can neither sleep nor eat for think- 
ing of it. It contains all I have in the world. And 
as for fear, I cannot possibly be so much afraid of 
anything as of losing what it contains. Come, Mr 
Dewsnap ; you have passed your promise, and I 
— you are not the man to go back from your 
word.’ 

‘No; you are right there, sir; although, if I 
had known what you were about to ask, I should 
not have been so ready with my “yes.” But 
unfortunately—or rather fortunately for you—the 
matter does not lie in my hands at all. The 
skipper would not Bg your attempting such 
an adventure, even if I consented to be your com- 
panion. Otherwise, since you wish it so much, 
and feel such confidence in your own pluck, and 
offer so handsome a sum, I would have done it to 
oblige you I would indeed! 

‘If I have any knowledge of a man by his looks,’ 
said I, ‘the skipper is not one to get up at sunrise 
to see you over the ship’s side; and as you know, 
he sleeps ashore at the Rainbow. Let us reach the 
sloop a little before daylight ; so that I shall not 
be recognised, and do you clap my helmet on for 
me in the cabin. Then who can tell I am not 
your expected mate, arrived last night ?’ 

Mr John Dewsnap exhaled his tobacco-smoke 
very slowly, gave a wistful glance at the bank- 
notes and gold which I had placed upon the table, 
and scratched his head with uncommon violence. 

‘Well, that certainly is a knowing dodge!’ 
exclaimed he with undisguised admiration. ‘When 
once the helmet’s on, as you say, there is 
no knowing one of us magnified tadpoles from 
another. Yet, if anything was to happen to you— 
and it might, you know—I should be tried for 
manslaughter. 

‘You would be tried for nothing of the kind, my 
good friend,’ returned I smiling. ‘I go by my own 
urgent wish ; so that, if anything were to happen, 
it would be suicide. I take that risk on my own 
shoulders.—Just put that money in your pocket, 
and go off to bed,’ : 

‘No, no, sir ; Inever receive my pay beforehand ; 
and besides, if you didn’t come back safe and 
sound, it would be like taking blood-money. But 
there ; Jack Dewsnap’s word has been passed, and 
so risk it’ 

I wrung my companion’s hand, and wished him 
a cordial good-night. As for me, though I was not 
afraid of oversleeping myself, I did not go to bed 
at all. Without the least apprehension that I was 
not legally competent to do so, for I was as 
ignorant of such matters as a child, I made my 
will, leaving all I had in the world to Rosa—that 
is, the future proceeds from the sale of the Point— 
with the exception of a legacy to each of the two 
servants, and something to dear Mrs Blunt, to shew 


‘Go down with me!’ ejaculated my companion. 
‘Why, you don’t know whet you 4 ! 


her I had not forgotten her kindness. This document 
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my guest was to witness before I started on my 

ilous errand. Then I wrote a long letter to my 

ling, telling her how irresistibly I was impelled 
to undertake the coming adventure, and exonerat- 
ing the diver all I could. I entreated her not to 
fret for long, even though she should never see me 
again, and wished her, with all my heart, a worthier 
lover. All this took me a long time, and longer 
because the fever of my blood made me unfit for 
writing of any sort. My anxiety was such that it 
seemed to me now that I had y not e rated 
matters when I told the diver that it would kill 
me if I were to lose what I had so set my heart 
upon—the recovery of the lost secret. Thus the 
night crept away; and one hour and a half before 
_— I went to my companion’s room, and awoke 


‘What!’ cried he with amazement; ‘and are 
you really in the same mind this morning, sir, 
that you were in last night? I did not think that 
it would have been so, I assure you. Well, you’re 
a good-plucked one, at all events, so that I have 
the less fear of you when you and I shall be among 
the fishes.’ 

Seeing that I was still bent upon the undertak- 
ing, Mr Dewsnap very wisely did his best to kee 
my spirits up, and while we sat at our early oodk 
began to speak of the affair before us in quite a 
jocular vein. He made me eat in spite of myself, and 
after the meal he recommended a glass of brandy, 
which seemed to do me good. Then, as I led the 
way through the darkness to the beach, he impressed 
upon me a few matters to be observed during the 
task before us; all which I listened to most atten- 
tively at the time, but whereof I can recall little 
now, except that four pulls at the air-pipe meant 
‘Haul up, which he reiterated again and agai 
‘Whatever you forget when the sea is rolli 
fathoms over you, be sure you remember that.’ 

The idea thus presented so often to my notice 
was not a pleasant one, but I was still firm of 


of my tongue to ask: ‘Is there any chance, Mr 
Dewsnap, of your mate’s turning up this morning?’ 
but I did not put the question. I felt that it would 
unhinge me to discuss that matter. I was wound 
up to the very last turn of my mental machinery ; 
nor, indeed, need this be wondered at. What 
were all the most trying débuts of youth com 
with my case! The first tooth out; the first 
going to school ; the first fight! Or even, to speak 
of the ordeals of later life, the first competitive 
examination ; the first dining with a lord—tre- 
mendous essay for English middle-class adolescence 
—or the popping the question to the first Angelina! 
How all these pulse-hastening experiences fade to 
nothing before that adventure that was awaiting 
me—a descent into the unknown Deep, to meet the 
company of the unsheeted Dead. 

ere was no watch kept on board the sloop, 
and we clambered up into her unobserved, and 
went directly to my companion’s cabin, the door of 
which he made fast. ‘For, said he, ‘the hat you 
are going to wear is a heavy one, and you must 
not put it on until you are obliged’ Then once 
more he gave me my instructions, which I repeated 
after him word for word. Over my ordi 
clothes, I pulled on many woollen garments = 
stepped into the gray india-rubber dress, all in one 
piece, which is the diver’s uniform: this was 


. | away, by-the-bye, here’s your hat ;’ and first 


ce only, as we pulled across the cold 
ark bay for the sloop’s light, I had it on the tip | kn 


wrists, to keep my sleeves secure, were placed tight 
india-rubber rings. Already I seemed to feel by 
anticipation the oppression of the superincumbent 
water ; yet this part of my apparel was light and 
easy as a boating-dress by comparison with what 
was to come. Further operations were, however, 
for the present suspended, all being ready now for 
assuming my disguise at a moment’s notice. The 
gray streak of morning had been stealing into the 
little cabin for some time before we heard any one 
stirring aboard the sloop; and ‘The longer we 
wait the better, said my companion, ‘ for the more 
light we shall have for our work, and the warmer 
will be the water. But all this suspense was 
terrible to me, and I was glad enough to swallow 
another dram, drunk, as Mr Dewsnap cheerily said, 
‘to the success of our expedition,’ but of which he 
doubtless perceived I had need. And yet I had 
only to think of the Secret now almost within my 
clutch to feel as resolved as ever to do or die. 

‘Is not it time to be starting ?’ said I at last. 

‘I will go on deck and see,’ returned my com- 
panion. ‘But it’s no use your making your 
appearance there until all is prepared’ 

* Will not my voice be recognised ?’ inquired I 
doubtfully ; not that I feared that any Hershell 
men would be on board at that early hour ; but I 
was conscious that it was rather a thin and 
tremulous voice, not so much like that of a pro- 
fessional diver as of a landsman who goes under 
the sea for the first time, and hardly expects to 
come up again. 

‘Whatever there is to fear, you need not be 
afraid of that, answered Mr Dewsnap smiling. 
‘All folks as work under water talk alike, bless 
you ; and lest any one should look in while I am 


having placed over my head a sort of woollen 
night-cap, he put on my helmet.—‘ Now, how does 
that fit, young gentleman ?’ 

‘Tt seems very large,’ returned I, in tones that 
not even my darling Rosa could possibly have 
own for mine. Indeed, like Fear in Collins’s 
Ode to the Passions, I started at the sound myself 
had made. 

‘There, did I not tell you,’ cried my companion, 
‘that all folks as work under water talk alike !’ 

‘I understand now, returned I in mumbling 
grumbling tones, which had a prolonged echo. 
Then left alone, I went to the little looking- 
glass nailed to the cabin’s side, and surveyed 
myself through my huge glass spectacles, each like 
the bull’s-eye of a policeman’s lantern. 

Certainly, no man could have identified me in 
such a costume, even if I were taken for a human 
being at all. My limbs, swathed in lus 
clothing, looked double their usual size, and of 
the most ungainly formation; on my shoulders 
was a sort of breastplate of shining tin edged 
with copper, into which was fitted by screws a 
leathern jerkin, enclosing both chest and back. 
So far, I was cased, as it were, in villein’s armour, 
the trappings of a common foot-soldier of the 
middle ages, except for the india-rubber and the 
leaden soles to my shoes, which weighed ten 
pounds apiece. But the knightly part of my garb, 
the helmet, with most 
striking; its goggle-eyes and huge dimensions 
were eens cum to the wearer. As to the 
stories of divers thus ,appareled being attacked by 
sharks, I did not believe one word of them. No 


tightly fastened around my neck; and about my 


fish that swims, thought I, would venture to tackle 
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such an apparition, or wag a fin at it, except in 
swift retreat, Could any sight that I was senna 
fated to behold be ad more formidable than 
my own appearance? Yet a long knife hung in a 
copper sheath by my side, as though there were 

y enemies to be dreaded. My thoughts were 
cut short by a shudder. Even what I now saw 
before me was not so horrible as what my imagi- 
nation had of late conceived and my present fears 
anticipated. How merely grotesque was that mas- 
querade of mine, in comparison with the dread 
realities of horror that awaited me ; and with that 
idea for my sole companion, had I been left for 
long, I do not know but that my determination 
might have given way at the last moment; but, 
fortunately, the cabin-door opened at this moment, 
and Mr Dewsnap brought me the welcome news 
that all was prepared. He had put on his own 
uniform when he had attired me, so that there 
was no need of delay. ‘Only one word more,’ 
said he, ‘while we are yet above sea. No one 

et, Mr Drake, has ever come to harm while clad 

im this dress under English waters, and it is not 
likely that you will be the first victim, with a 
man who knows his business like Jack Dewsnap 
to take care of you. ; 

I clasped my companion’s hand, and thanked 
him warmly for the good intention which had 
prompted this remark ; but it was not worth while 
to tell him that I did not fear the going beneath 
the sea at all in comparison with the sights that 
I might meet there. 

Then we two went up on deck. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


ProFrssor PHILLIPS’s visit to Vesuvius, which we 
mentioned last spring, has just shewn a good result 
in an interesting book on Vesuvius in pase, 
and volcanoes in general. As a scientific work, it 
is instructive and suggestive, and we observe that 
Professor Phillips a out a periodicity in vol- 
canic outbursts, thus corroborating the conclusions 
of other geologists. But the Vesuvian region, he 
says, has recently been much more disturbed, than 
in many years previously, and he is of opinion 
that we are now passing through a period of very 


severe struggle with the imprisoned energy of fire. 
If this opinion be well founded, we sh thaps 
hear during the present year of earthquakes and 


eruptions as alarming as those which happened in 
different parts of the world in 1868. Professor 
Phillips’s book is well worth reading; but we 
cannot say the same of an argument, published in 
Australia by a speculative geologist, to prove that 
the time is not distant when Rome will be swal- 
lowed by an earthquake. 

In a paper read at the Geographical Society, 
another example has been given that rainfall is 
diminished by the cutting down of forests. It 
occurred in the province of Coorg, Southern India, 
where for some years large clearings of the dense 
forest were made for coffee-plantations. Less rain 
fell in consequence, and it is recommended that 
large belts o jungle be preserved to retain the 
moisture. 

Most readers are now aware that ether-spray is 
used to produce insensibility in any ys of the 
body during surgical operations. Much ingenuity 
has been brought into exercise in the construction 


of instruments to administer the spray, and it is 
now blown from a tube in a shower so fine that it 
may be called liquid dust. It has the advan 
over chloroform that it does not deaden the wh 
body, but only the to be operated on. Another 
use been y the instrument— 
namely, in a ing washes, lotions, and gargles 
to the eyes, mit hy or throat. And in this there 
is great advantage, for the fine shower can be con- 
fined to the affected part exclusively, and can be 
made to reach parts not accessible by ordinary 
means. But the greatest benefit may perhaps be 
looked for in the a of gargles: the 
patient will mee to ~~ with 
a nauseous draught, and go t the disagree- 
able operation of peak it in his gullet, but the 
shower of gargle will be directed to the inflamed 
part of his throat only, and its strength may be 
increased if needful without risk to the other parts 
of his mouth. 

Dr Budd of Bristol has published an account of 
his method for preventing the spread of scarlet 
fever, which ought to find a place in every school 
and dwelling-house throughout the country. For 
nearly twenty years, Ay has practised the 
method, and with entire success: his experience 
may therefore be trusted; and we find that the 
Registrar- general has published his approval 
thereof. He sets forth deal all the precautions 
that ought to be used to prevent the spread of 
infection, and shews that if these are attended to, 
the disease may be cured in a comparatively short 
time, and without harm to the other inmates of the 
house. To counteract the diffusion of the poison 
in the haa 3 scurf from the skin, he anoints the 
whole » including the scalp, with olive-oil 
twice a day, beginning when the white dry erup- 
tion appears, commonly about the fourth day. 

In the last volume of Transactions of the 
Society of Victoria, published at Melbourne, there 
was an account of Dr Halford’s a 
researches into the nature of the change produ 
in the blood by the poison of snake-bites. The 
doctor worked with the microscope, satisfied him- 
self that there was a change, and described it, and 
has since had an er of testing his theory 
and his antidote. man working on a railway 
was bitten by a snake: ere long, drowsiness came 
on; medical assistance was obtained, but by the 
time it arrived, the man was comatose, and his 
lower extremities were paralysed. Dr Halford was 
then summoned by telegraph: he made an incision 
in a vein, inserted the point of a syringe, injected 
ammonia diluted with water ; and the effect pro- 
duced is described as ‘ marvellous and immediate.’ 
The man became conscious, steadily recovered, 
and became quite well. Henceforth, let all people 
who live in districts infested by poisonous snakes 
remember that ammonia injected into a vein ts the 
remedy for a bite. 

How to build houses for labourers and poor folk, 
without incurring loss, has been a question much 
debated of late years. Mr B. Nicoll, known as an 
inventor, has recently shewn how, in some cot 
built at New Hampton, near Twickenham. e 
compresses straw into slabs, soaks them in a solu- 
tion of flint, to render them fireproof, coats the two 
sides with a kind of cement or concrete ; and of 
these slabs the cottages are built. By ingenious 
contrivances, the quantity of joiners’ work is much 
reduced, and the chimney is so constructed as to 
secure warmth with the smallest consumption of 
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fuel, and at the same time to heat a drying-closet. 
The cost of a single cottage of this description, 
combining ‘all the requirements of health, decency, 
and comfort,’ is eighty-five pounds. The Com- 
missioners on the Employment of Children, Young 
Persons, and Women in — report favour- 
ably of these cottages. To us, however, the cost 
appears too high, for thirty years we saw 
cottages of four rooms built of brick, with slate 
roofs, comfortably fitted inside, and respectabl 
finished outside, which cost not more than ninet. 
pounds apiece. 

The explorers at Jerusalem have made further 
discoveries of underground structures—part of the 
ancient city—which have for generations been 
hidden by accumulations of rubbish and modern 
buildings. They have opened a vaulted passage, 
one side of which is massive masonry, the other 

rpendicular rock, and this rock is supposed to 

the platform on which the Temple was built. 
Should this supposition prove true, the long- 
debated question as to the dimensions of the 
Temple may perhaps be settled ; and the arche- 
ologists who hold that the extent of the building 
was not greater than appears in Josephus, may 
find their views confirmed. From this it will be 
seen that the exploration becomes more and more 
interesting ; but it is unfortunate that, in order 
to lay open old Jerusalem, a large part of modern 
Jerusalem must be endangered or destroyed. 
Nevertheless, if we can succeed in getting a definite 
notion of what Jerusalem was like in the days of 
Herod, all the money, labour, and enthusiasm 
—— in obtaining that result will have been 
well bestowed. 

News has been a also from the poss 
surveying-party, who are prospering in their 
though it They ‘had almost 
finished the great mountain-range, Jebel Musa, 
and were in expectation of soon beginning 
upon Mount Serbal. To carry on such a task 
in a region so barren, rugged, and _precipi- 
tous, requires no small amount of strength and 

rseverance ; but the observers were all in excel- 
ent spirits, and considered themselves repaid at 
times by the wide prospects opened to them, and 
the glorious effects of colour presented by land- 
scapes bare and arid almost beyond imagination. 
They take photographs of the scenery, make 
regular collect facts in 
geol , natural history, and archeology; and 

Palmer, the orientalist of the party, is copying 
all the ancient inscriptions he meets with. Out 
of all this we shall surely get something like a 
competent knowledge of a land rich in sacred and 
historical associations; and the thousands of 
readers who take interest in the discovery of 
Scriptural illustrations will no doubt be abund- 
antly gratified. 

e danger and inconvenience attending the 
use of on arntnwed for blasting in coal-mines are so 
great, that repeated attempts have been made to 
construct a machine that should break out the 
coal by mechanical means only. This, as we 
learn from a paper read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, has now been accomplished, and tried 
with satisfactory results in a colliery at Harecastle. 
The machine comprises a hydraulic press of twelve 
tons power, with bars and wedges, which, being 
brought to bear on the coal, one wedge is forced in 
after another, until a huge mass of coal weighing 
three or four tons b off, and falls. The 


advan of this machine is thus a mt: the 
coal ‘oot ? without the danger of a a and in 
unusually large pieces, and there is no time lost in 
waiting for the smoke to clear away. 

[By a letter from the office of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam-navigation Company, we are 
informed that the lecturer on a daily mail route to 
India (mentioned in the December Month) should 
have stated about one-half instead of ‘ one-fifth of 
the time — at present ;’ and that the average 
duration of the voyage to Bombay is twenty-two 
days, and not fifty, as the statement referred to 
implied. ] 


NEVERMORE. 


Tue artless plans of childhood—the rambles through 
the wild wood— 

The stories told by muses, or gleaned from fairy lore— 

Of chieftain or of rover—too soon for us are over; 

They charmed us in that pleasant time, but charm us— 
nevermore. 


The youth’s fond aspiration—to rise above his station 

By deeds of early daring, or a prize from learning’s 
store ; 

Too oft the light has faded, or shines upon us jaded, 

As we resign the struggle, to combat—nevermore. 


Or, after painful trouble, we find fame but a bubble, 

And worn by disappointment, would seek some peaceful 
shore, 

Lost is the better feeling that might bring sound heart- 
healing— 

Repulsed each loving spirit, to come back—nevermore. 


And sinking into old age, the future seems a cold 
page, 

That we avert our eyes from, as fruitless to explore ; 

The dreary acts are ended, all energy expended ; 

The lamp of life is failing, to brighten—nevermore. 
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